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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 

LITERATURE 



A PROFESSIONAL READING COURSE ON THE 

EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE 

TWENTIETH CENTURY. II 

From a great nation whose institutions are just in process of remaking, whose 
future hangs in the balance, we turn to a much smaller country which, having passed 
through its revolutionary experience and today possessing a well-organized government 
and stable institutions, is conscious of its strength and confident of its future. Will 
China repeat Japan's history ? Will it stand in i960 where Japan is today ? 

And where will Japan be fifty years hence? Is Japanese Christianity destined 
to wane rather than go onto triumph, and will the church repeat in China the mistakes 
made in Japan ? 

On learning wisdom from the consequences of the past neglect, and utilizing the 

orces which we undoubtedly possess and the opportunities that are near at our hand, 

shall the lost be regained, the still accessible be grasped, and the still possible be achieved? 

These are some of the questions which the matter presented in this issue by 
Professor Burton and Professor Parker will lead you to consider. 

Questions concerning the subject-matter of the course should be addressed to the 
Biblical World. Inquiries concerning traveling libraries containing the books 
of the course should be sent to the American Institute of Sacred Literature, 
The University of Chicago, Chicago Illinois. 1 

Part I. China {continued) tively little interest in them. Though 

Summary Ross is a trained sociologist, he has 

To aid in gaining a general view occasionally fallen into the fault of 

of the whole situation, combining in generalizing on too narrow a basis, and 

some measure the data gained from of accepting without verification the 

other books, two books of a general inaccurate testimony of well-meaning 

character are included in the required witnesses. In the absence of statistics 

reading. it is difficult to say how many women 

Professor Ross's book The Changing in China can read, but it is probable that 

Chinese is chosen for use in this course the statement that only one in a thou- 

because it gives a vivid record of the sand can do so is far below the facts, 

impression which China made upon an That one man in ten can read is probably 

intelligent observer, who before he not far from true if the statement refers 

visited the country had no prejudice to those who can read books. But 

in favor of Christian missions and rela- doubtless a much larger number can 

'All readers in this course are requested to see that their names are enrolled as members of 
the Professional Reading Course at the office of the Institute. 
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Tead a few characters which they use 
in their business. Perhaps also Mr. 
Ross has exaggerated the somberness 
of life among the Chinese; being de- 
ceived by the difference between their 
amusements and ours. But the book 
is nevertheless well worth reading and 
gives in the main a correct impression 
of China as it was in 1910. Espe- 
cially interesting and mainly correct, 
we believe, is its analysis of social con- 
ditions, its diagnosis of the causes of 
those conditions, both favorable and 
unfavorable, and its judgment as to 
the forces that must be depended upon 
to improve them. 

The readers of China and the Far 
East must make allowance for the fact 
that three momentous years in the 
history of the Orient have passed since 
these addresses were delivered. No 
intelligent person is altogether ignorant 
of the changes that have recently taken 
place in China, in Korea, in Japan. 
But it does not appear that the sub- 
stantial value of the book has lessened 
in the lapse of time. The expert 
testimonies it offers on vital questions 
are still of great interest, and with small 
abatement as authoritative as ever. 
The reader will discover further to his 
gratification that every contributor 
to this discussion speaks for himself, 
indifferent to either the contradiction or 
agreement of his associates. The Clark 
University Lectures are not built upon 
a common thesis or body of doctrine. 
Some illustrations may be offered. 

An officer of the United States army 
in writing of "The Chinese Army," 
chap, x, rejoices that public opinion 
in China today honors the military 
profession which once it despised, and 



maintains that the Chinese army "is 
perhaps the greatest factor in the 
introduction of western thought and 
civilization." With this judgment it 
may be presumed that the Occident in 
general sympathizes. But Mr. Merrill 
of the Imperial Chinese Customs Service 
and long resident in China is of quite 
another opinion. "Let not China," he 
says, "be in a hurry to create a great 
army and navy; let her rather be 
the first in subscribing unreservedly 
to an international pact for compulsory 
arbitration; and thus shall she preserve 
her traditional character as a peace- 
loving nation." Mr. Merrill's article, 
"The Chinese Student in America," is 
one of the weightiest and most signifi- 
cant in the volume. 

Comparison may profitably be made 
also between chaps, ii and iii. In chap, 
ii, "A Sketch of the Relations between 
China and the Western World," Mr. 
Holcomb is at pains to justify China's 
ancient policy of strict seclusion. His 
argument is summed up in the italicized 
passage, p. 28. In chap, iii, "A Sketch 
of the Relations between the United 
States and China," Professor Williams, 
dealing with what is in effect the same 
topic, shows much less sympathy with 
China. He remarks upon the " vanity ' ' 
of "the autocrat cooped up in his palace 
at Peking " ; andholdsthat it was China's 
refusal to learn which made inevitable 
"a degree of compulsion from abroad." 
It should be noted, however, that Pro- 
fessor Williams condemns "the attitude 
of hauteur and disdain toward the 
Chinese'.' so commonly adopted by 
Christian peoples. 

There is plain talk too in these 
lectures on both sides of the much- 
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mooted question of imperialism. In 
Professor Blakeslee's Introduction we 
hear of "race-children," of "nation 
school-teachers," and of the unique 
school established by the United States 
from which the " race-child ' ' may expect 
one day to graduate. In the same 
vein Mr. Millard, chap, iv, takes for 
granted, somewhat overconfidently per- 
haps, the prevalence of " the American 
conception of the paternal relation of 
western to oriental nations; and even 
issues a warning that our eastern policy 
will not be respected until the world 
is convinced that failure to meet our 
reasonable wishes carries a probability 
of war." On the other hand, Professor 
Williams, pp. 53, etc., is not at all 
disposed to assume "the white man's 
burden." "It is a dangerous thing 
when any nation undertakes the work 
of a schoolmaster." "No nation in the 
past has emerged very creditably from 
the self-appointed task of instructing 
another." 

While China and the Far East is not 
distinctively a missionary book, its 
attitude toward missions will be found 
in general kindly and appreciative. 
Three papers, "The Opium Problem," 
"The New Learning of China," and 
"Conditions Favorable or Otherwise 
in China's Development," deal with 
matters with which the missionary 
today is necessarily concerned. Three 
papers besides are concerned directly 
with the missionary enterprise. Harlan 
Beach's History of Christian Missions 
in China deserves special notice for its 
recognition, not often so ungrudgingly 
made, of the benefits conferred upon 
China by three centuries of Roman 
missions. There will be dissent no 



doubt from his criticism (p. 259) of the 
respective methods of Protestant and 
Roman missionaries. But the criticism 
is not lightly offered. Prof essor Moore's 
The Progress of Religious Education in 
China considers a theme which more 
than any other presented in this volume 
claims just now the attention of all 
serious supporters of the missionary 
enterprise. It should be read and re-read 
before the book is laid aside. If the 
government schools have abandoned, 
for the present at least, the ancient 
Confucian discipline, surrendering to 
the Christian schools the monopoly of 
religious and moral instruction, the 
missionary opportunity and responsi- 
bility in China today have an unmeasur- 
able significance and urgency. 

Biographies 

To bring oneself into the heart of mis- 
sionary work and into sympathetic 
touch with it, nothing is more useful 
than biographies. We commend to 
the reader those which are mentioned 
in the list of recommended books imme- 
diately below. 

Books Bm t— J J for Supplementary 
Reading and Reference 

Williams. Middle Kingdom. 2 vols. New 

York: Scribner. $9.00. 

Long the standard encyclopedic book on 
China from the missionary standpoint, and 
still quite indispensable. Dr. Williams 
was a missionary in China. 

Denby. China and Her People. Page. 

$3.00. 

A readable book giving the impressions 
which China made upon an intelligent 
American. Mr. Denby was United States 
Minister to China from 1885 to ^98 . 

Broomhall. The Chinese Empire. Lon- 
don: Morgan. $2.50. 
An encyclopedic work by one of the mis- 
sionaries of the China Inland Mission, 
issued in 1908. 
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Headland. Court Life in China. New 
York: Revell. $1.50. 
Dr. Headland, a missionary in Peking, 
knew the late empress dowager. His wife, 
as interpreter of Mrs. Conger to the 
empress dowager, and physician to many 
of the court ladies, gained intimate knowl- 
edge of the situation in Peking in the last 
years of the Manchus. 

Gilmour. Among the Mongols. New York: 

Revell. $1.25. 

An. extremely interesting book, ranking 

with the missionary classics; an informing 

and inspiring record of a unique experience. 

Changh Chih Tung. China's Only Hope. 
New York: Revell. $0.75. 
The author was from 1900 to his death in 
iqio one of the most influential men in 
China, being in her last years one of the 
two councilors of the empress dowager, 
who died in 1908. This book, issued in 
Chinese about 1896, in English in 1900, is 
a call to China to adopt the learning of 
the West. 

Report of Shanghai Conference, 1907. 

The transactions of this famous conference 
offer a first-hand statement not to be found 
elsewhere of missionary opinion on vital 
questions. 

Gibson. Mission Problems and Mission 
Methods in South China. New York: 
Revell. $1 . 50. 
Dr. Gibson is one of the most successful 
and most thoughtful missionaries in China, 
and his book gives the reader insight into 
the tasks and problems of a modern mis- 
sionary. 

Soothill. A Typical Mission in China. 
New York: Revell. $1.50. 
An attractive and trustworthy account of 
the everyday life of a missionary, with 
abundant and interesting details. 

Guiness. The Story of the China Island 
Mission. New York: Revell. $1.00. 
Written by the daughter of Hudson Taylor, 
and presenting in an interesting fashion 
his point of view. 

Lewis. The Educational Conquest of the 
Far East. New York: Revell. $1.25. 
Deals with government and missionary 
education in Japan and China. Written 
in 1902, it gives a good idea of the old 
education in China and of the beginnings 
of the new. 



King. The Educational System of China. 
Washington : Government Printing Office. 
A brief but scholarly exposition of the new 
system of education introduced in 1901- 
1905. Written in 1911, it brings the story 
down to the revolution. 

Burton. The Education of Women in 
China. New York: Revell. $1.25. 
After a brief account of the kind of educa- 
tion which Chinese women received before 
the western invasion, Miss Burton sketches 
the use of the new education, both mission- 
ary and native, from the first school in 
1842 to 1910. 

Thompson. Life of Griffith John, Story of 
50 Years in China. London: Religious 
Tract Society. $s. 6d. 
Valuable for the picture it offers of mission- 
ary conditions in China in the last half of 
the nineteenth century. 

Lovett. James Gilmour of Mongolia. New 

York: Revell. $1.75. 
Speer. Memorial of Horace Tracy Pitkin. 

New York: Revell. $1.00. 

Taylor. Pastor Hsi, Confucian Scholar and 
Christian. China Island Mission. $1.50. 

Wing Yung. My Life in China and 
America. New York: Holt. $2.50. 
A very important contribution to the 
history of New China, especially valuable 
for its account of the Chinese Educational 
Mission to the United States. 

Burton. Notable Women in Modern China. 
New York: Revell. $1.25. 
Contains the life-story of six Christian 
Chinese women, several of them physicians 
educated in America, but all illustrating 
both the essential quality of Chinese 
womanhood and the effect of Christian 
education. 

Questions for Review and Discussion 

i. What elements of the situation 
in China commend the country to you 
as one in which western Christians 
ought to be interested? Does the 
situation make any special appeal to 
Americans ? If so, why ? 

2. Are Christian missions in China 
justified ? If so, by what considerations ? 
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3. What should be the aim of 
Christian missions in China? Do you 
agree with the majority or with the 
minority of the Edinburgh Commission 
on Education in their definition of the 
purpose of missionary education? 
Would you give the same definition of 
the purpose of missionary work in gen- 
eral as of education ? 

4. What forms of missionary work 
are called for in China? What is the 
order of their present importance? 

5. What are the most important 
centers of educational work in China 
and what type of educational work is 
most important today ? 

6. Is the tendency to union and 
co-operation a desirable one? If so, 
how far ought it to be carried (a) in 
education; (b) in medical work; (c) in 
the organization of the Christian church 
in China ? 

Part II. Japan 

Books Required 

Edinburgh Conference Reports, Vol. I, 
chapter on "Japan," and Vol. Ill, 
chapter on "Japan." 

Christian Movement in Japan. 1913. 

Cary. History of Protestant Christianity in 
Japan, Vol. II. 

Books Recommended for Supplementary 
Reading and Reference 

Clement. Handbook of Modern Japan. 
McClurg. $1.40. 
Well described by its title. 

Knox. Japanese Life in Town and Country. 
New York: Putnam. $1.20. 
A work by the late Professor Geo. W. 
Knox, who, after sixteen years as a mission- 
ary to Japan and a like period as lecturer 
and professor in the Union Theological 
Seminary in New York, died last year in 
Korea, while on a lecturing tour in oriental 
countries. The book, written some years 
ago, is both interesting and instructive. 



Mackenzie. The Unveiled East. New York: 
Dutton. $3 . 50. 
Mackenzie is an Englishman who wrote 
in 1907 before Korea had been annexed 
to Japan. His story needs to be supple- 
mented by a record of the more recent 
events. His chapters on missionary work 
are instructive. 

Weale, B. L. Putnam. The Coming Strug- 
gle in Eastern Asia. New York: Mac- 
millan. $3.50. 
The author, who writes under the pseudo- 
nym B. L. Putnam Weale, is an English- 
man who was in Peking through the siege 
of 1900 and has been much in the East 
since. The present volume is the fourth 
extended work which he put out between 
1903 and 1907 on the Russo-Chino-Japa- 
nese situation. In them he gradually 
shifted from a pro- Japanese to an anti- 
Japanese position. Chaps, iii and iv 
should be read by any who are interested 
in the question whether Japan is likely 
from a financial point of view to desire 
soon to go to war. 

Gulick. Evolution of the Japanese, Social 
and Psychic. New York: Revell. $2.00. 
A collection of addresses brought into unity 
by the common aim of a sympathetic 
interpretation of the characteristics of the 
modern Japanese. The discussions take a 
wide range. Very informing and readable. 

Nitobe. The Japanese Nation. New York : 

Putnam. $1 . 50 net. 

The most recent of the books in this list. 
Professor Inazo Nitobe is a Christian man 
who holds a high place in the governmental 
educational system. His book intended 
mainly to convince Americans of the sin- 
cerity and honorable intentions of his 
nation is full of information generally 
interesting. Those who read Mackenzie 
and Weale should also read Nitobe. 

Nitobe. Bushido, The Soul of Japan. 

New York: Putnam. $1.25. 

A most interesting book in which the gifted 
author first sets forth the moral ideals of 
the Old Samurai sympathetically from the 
point of a Japanese, and then points out 
its inadequacy. 

Clement. Christianity in Modern Japan. 

Am. Baptist Pub. Society. $1.00. 

This is a general survey of Christian 
Missions, Roman Catholic, Greek, and 
Protestant, since 1853. 
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Griffis. The Mikado's Empire. New York: 
Harper. $4.00. 
Does for Japan what The Middle Kingdom 
does for China. An indispensable book, if 
not always easy reading. 

Griffis. Verbeck of Japan. New York: 
Revell. $1 . 50. 
A standard biography in missionary litera- 
ture, the picture of a unique man in unique 
environment. 

Davis. Joseph Hardy Neesima — A Maker 
of New Japan. New York: Revell. 
A brief, readable account of a great man. 
No student of Japan should neglect this 
important book. 

Griffis. Korea, The Hermit Nation. 

Underwood. The Call of Korea. 

Jones, J. H. Korea, The Land, the People, 
the Customs. 

Mrs. Underwood. Fifteen Years among the 
Topknots. 
The four books last named, all but the 
first by missionaries in Korea, may well 
supplement the views of that country given 
in Weale and Mackenzie. 

The General Situation 

In turning from China to Japan one 
encounters many contrasts. Instead of 
a population estimated at 400,000,000 
in China, Japan proper has about 50,- 
000,000 and including Korea and For- 
mosa 65,000,000. Instead of a country 
which with present facilities of travel 
it requires six weeks to cross, one is in 
a land of well-built and well-operated 
railroads with which one can traverse the 
country, from one end to the other, in 
forty-eight hours. Instead of a country 
which, just emerging from a political 
revolution and only a little more than a 
decade removed from an even more 
significant revolution of thought and 
ideals, is in the process of remaking its 
political organization, its finance, its 
education, and its social institutions, 



one finds in Japan a strong and well- 
organized government occupying an 
assured place among the governments 
of the world, a thorough and complete 
system of schools, a people conscious of 
their own strength and confident of their 
own destiny. Yet much of all this is 
very recent. Only a little over fifty 
years ago Japan was more tightly closed 
against the outside world than China 
was in 1895. And less than fifty years 
ago (in 1868) the emperor, who has 
died within a year, recovered the 
imperial power which for centuries his 
ancestors and predecessors on the throne 
had held only in name, while the real 
power was in the hands of the Shoguns. 
Japan, with a history reaching back to 
pre-Christian times, is in spirit one of 
the most youthful nations in the world. 
Limited in territory, separated from the 
continent of Asia as Great Britain is 
from that of Europe, Japan has often 
and appropriately been compared with 
England. How matters will stand when 
China has been fifty years a member of 
the great world-wide family of nations 
is difficult to predict, but today Japan 
is the most vigorous force among the 
peoples of the Eastern hemisphere — 
the little giant of the East, the Great 
Britain of the Orient. No student of 
world-history, no lover of his race, can 
ignore Japan. Her own future is of 
vast importance; her influence on the 
future of other nations may be of greater 
significance. 

The Christian Movement in Japan, 
1912, will be of great service in gaining 
a knowledge of the present condition 
of affairs, though the volume was 
issued too late to make mention of the 
death of the emperor Mutsuhito or the 
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return of Prince Katsura to power (cf. 
p. 6), or, of course, his subsequent 
resignation, none of which events, how- 
ever, suffices to disturb the stability of 
Japan's government. 

First of course, let the General Survey 
both of foreign and of domestic affairs 
be read. It is good to find that the 
renewal of the Anglo- Japanese Alliance 
appears to Christian opinion in Japan 
a step forward in the world-wide peace 
movement. Attention should be given 
in this connection to chap, iii, " Recent 
Developments of the Peace Movement 
in Japan," from which it appears that 
the peace sentiment in Japan is really 
much stronger than our newspapers 
are always willing to admit. 

The short statement covering the 
budget on p. 9 suggests both the heavy 
burden which Japan still carries as the 
sequel of her wars of 1895 and 1905, and 
the prudence with which her finances are 
handled. One of the most significant 
events of recent history from the point 
of view of the progress of Christianity 
is that referred to on pp. 11-17. The 
various other matters discussed on pp. 
17-43 will all illustrate how closely 
Japan is in touch with western nations 
and shares their problems. 

Those who desire to inform them- 
selves more fully respecting present- 
day conditions in Japan are referred 
to the works of Clement {Handbook), 
Knox, Nitobe (Japanese Nation), Weale, 
named above in the list of books recom- 
mended. It would be well also to 
read the Edinburgh Conference Reports, 
Vol. I, pp. 50-80. 

Korea (or Chosen as its new name 
is) and Formosa, though so recently 
acquired, and so separate geographi- 



cally and racially as not usually to 
be thought of as parts of Japan, are 
politically integral elements of the 
Japanese Empire. Formosa belonged 
to China till 189s, when it fell to Japan 
as the result of the war of that year. 
Nearly seven-eighths of the population 
are Chinese. Japan's acquisition of 
Korea was the outcome of a series of 
events which, beginning in 1904 with 
a protocol between the two countries, 
culminated in the proclamation of 1910 
incorporating Korea in Japan under the 
name of Chosen. Korea, which was 
already bilingual, is now becoming tri- 
lingual. 

Ralilion 

The constitution of Japan guarantees 
religious liberty. There is, therefore, 
strictly speaking, no state religion. Yet 
Shintoism is in a sense the national 
religion. It is indigenous to Japan and 
its origin is lost in antiquity. It is a 
combination of ancestor-worship and 
nature-worship. Its supreme deity is 
the sun-goddess from whom the emperor 
is held to be descended. It has numer- 
ous beautiful temples throughout Japan, 
in which there are shrines and priests, 
but no idols, no altar, and no sacrifice. 
It has no sacred books. It teaches no 
dogma and little or no ethics. Accord- 
ing to Viscount Suematsu, the essential 
notion of its ethics is cleanliness of con- 
science and its ideals of conduct are 
honesty and straightforwardness. Ac- 
cording to Professor B. H. Chamberlain, 
the sum of its theory of human duty is 
"follow your natural impulses and obey 
the Mikado's decrees." By some, Shin- 
toism is regarded rather as a cult of 
Japanese patriotism than as a religion 
in the proper sense. At the head- 
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quarters of Shinto in the province of 
Ise it was recently declared that Shinto- 
ism is "an association to perpetuate 
the memory of Japan's single line of 
emperors and to foster the principles 
of Japanese patriotism." It is not 
impossible that in the course of time 
under the influence of modern ideas the 
worship of deities may disappear and 
that of deified human beings become 
rather an act of respect than of worship 
in the strictly religious sense. In that 
case Shintoism might survive as the 
cult of patriotism only. As yet it 
seems necessary to reckon it among 
religions. 

Buddhism was introduced into Japan 
from China by way of Korea in the sixth 
century, a.d. But while in Korea it 
has almost ceased to exist and in China 
it is decadent, in Japan it still flourishes 
in full vigor. Combined for a time with 
Shintoism, it has been formally separated 
since the Buddhist priests were expelled 
from Shinto temples at the time of the 
Restoration in 1868. But the two 
religions are still combined in the sense 
that many of the common people are as 
much Shintoists as Buddhists, and vice 
versa. Of late years, under the stimu- 
lus of Christianity, Buddhism has taken 
on new vigor. Having adopted from 
Christianity its missionary methods and 
to some extent its ideas, it is now con- 
tending with Christianity for the leader- 
ship of Japanese religious thought and 
life. Buddhism has today in Japan 
not only its temples, idols, sacred books, 
and imposing ritual, but its schools of 
theology, its preachers, and its propa- 
ganda. Like Hinduism in India it 
combats Christianity while endeavoring 
to absorb and assimilate what it regards 



as the essential features of Christianity. 
It is said to be a common contention 
of the Buddhist priests that Buddhism 
is the religion of wisdom, Christianity 
that of love, and there is no reason why 
the two should not be combined. The 
combination would, however, from their 
point of view be Buddhism and not 
Christianity. Buddhism has largely 
vanished from India, China, and Korea. 
It is still strong in Ceylon, Burma, 
Thibet. But Japan is today its chief 
stronghold. Japanese Buddhism is di- 
vided into six principal sects, themselves 
divided into sub-sects numbering 36 in 
all. Its weakness is its low morality, 
its extreme individualism, and the 
absence of any strong motive to noble 
action. 

The Confucian moral philosophy was 
introduced into Japan toward the close 
of the sixteenth century, and from 
the seventeenth century on, study of 
the Chinese classics formed an important 
part of the education of the Samurai 
and in this way exerted an important 
influence on the moral ideas of the 
Japanese. The Bushido, the code of 
morals of the Samurai, which made 
loyalty and unlimited devotion to the 
emperor cardinal virtues, was itself 
largely influenced by Confucianism. 
Yet Confucianism as such has never 
held the place of importance in Japan 
that it has had in China. 

See further, Nitobe, Bushido, and 
chap, vii in The Japanese Nation. 

When the Protestant missionaries 
entered Korea about thirty years ago 
they found a people almost without 
religion except ancestor-worship and a 
superstitious fear of demons. Buddhism 
had been powerful in past days: indeed 
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Japanese Buddhism came from Korea; 
and the few educated Koreans were 
familiar with the Chinese classics. But 
Buddhism had lost its power and Con- 
fucianism had little influence even over 
the upper classes. Today practically 
the only religion of the country worthy 
to be called a religion at all is Chris- 
tianity. It is a notable fact that while 
in 1909 Protestant Christianity had 
been at work in Korea only about half 
as long as in Japan and a quarter as long 
as in China, there were in Korea, in pro- 
portion to the population, five times as 
many members of Protestant Christian 
churches as in Japan and more than 
ten times as many as in China. If one 
compares adherents instead of communi- 
cants, the contrast is even more strik- 
ing, there being, relatively to popula- 
tion, nine times as many in Korea as 
in Japan and fifteen times as many as 
in China. This disparity of numbers 
is probably fully as great now as in 
1909. On the situation in Korea today, 
see Christian Movement in Japan, 1912, 
chap. xxii. On the trial of Christians 
for conspiring to kill the Governor- 
General, see Literary Digest for January 
25. i9 I 3, P- 1801. 

History of Missions in Japan 

The three hundred and fifty pages of 
Dr. Cary's History of Protestant Chris- 
tianity in Japan make a rather formida- 
ble demand upon the reader. But, upon 
trial, the book is easily manageable. Its 
arrangement is simple, its style clear, its 
material interesting and authentic. Dr. 
Cary went to Japan in 1879 and has 
been himself a part of much that he 
narrates. The table of contents with 
appended dates offers an outline of the 



history which can easily be mastered 
and held in mind. The reader will find 
a serviceable index and map. 

Four plainly marked characteristics 
of Protestant Christianity in Japan may 
be traced through the course of this 
history: (a) the early acceptance of 
Christianity by Japanese of the higher 
class ; (b) the dissatisfaction of Japanese 
Christians from the beginning with 
occidental denominationalism; (c) the 
anti-theological or anti-dogmatic spirit 
of the Japanese churches, as shown in 
the frequent revision or rejection out- 
right of the accepted doctrinal state- 
ments of western Christianity; (d) the 
importance attached to the institutional 
aspect of religion as shown by the pro- 
posals seriously made from time to 
time that Christianity with various 
modifications should be adopted as the 
official religion of the state. 

Dr. Cary, in his Preface, disclaims all 
desire to philosophize and bids "him 
who reads draw his own lessons from 
the story." Certain "lessons" he very 
near the surface. It is easy in read- 
ing missionary reports to make too 
much of statistics of "accessions" and 
"conversions" as an indication of the 
conquests made by the Christian propa- 
ganda. Twenty years ago there were 
predictions here at home of the speedy 
arrival of a "Japanese Constantine." 
Seventeen years more — why just seven- 
teen years is not plain — and Japan 
would have become a Christian nation. 
Further, the ancient assumption, only 
recently subjected to a serious scrutiny, 
that occidental Christianity must be 
duplicated on the foreign field should 
receive from this narrative its death 
blow. And lastly, the story of missions, 
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both in China and in Japan, reminds us 
of the immense opportunities of the 
largest service that this enterprise offers. 
We are still talking of missions as 
though they were merely a matter of 
the evangelization of heathen com- 
munities, and the faithful carrying-out 
of board policies and programs, for- 
getting that it has won its victories in 



the past because in the Providence of 
God there have never been wanting to 
it men of rich intellectual and spiritual 
gifts, magnanimous, sagacious, courage- 
ous, willing with all their hearts to 
drudge when drudgery is required, but 
competent also to meet extraordinary 
emergencies and to direct the large 
affairs of the kingdom of God. 



[This discussion will be continued in April "Biblical World"] 



SUGGESTIONS FOR LEADERS OF BIBLE CLUBS 
USING THE OUTLINE COURSES 

Every month from October to June there will be presented in this department of the Biblical 
World suggestions to leaders of Bible Classes, desiring to use as a basis for class work either 
the outline Bible-study course on "The Lite of Christ" prepared by Ernest D. Burton, 
or that on "The Foreshadowtngs or the Christ" by William R. Harper. Suggestions 
are prepared by Georgia Louise Chambf.rt.tn, Secretary of the Reading and Library De- 
partment of the American Institute of Sacred Literature, who will be glad to consider 
any questions which club leaders may choose to address to the Institute. 

The Life ol Christ 1 



The leader of the class must look for- 
ward in his textbook over at least fifteen 
sections in advance of the necessary limits 
of the portion of the life of Jesus to be 
covered this month. We are now begin- 
ning the study of that momentous journey 
of Jesus to Jerusalem which, although 
accomplished by stages and interrupted by 
retirement from the city, finally gave 
to his enemies the long-sought opportunity 
to put him to death. Impelled by we know 
not what great motive, whether a feeling 
that if he must die, he would seek the spot 
where he might be at the center of the na- 
tional life and reach the greatest number 
with his last warnings; or perhaps in the 
consciousness of his great mission, feeling 
a sense of the poetic justice of dying in that 



holy city, where the prophets before him 
had struggled for a hearing and lost, we 
do not know. Certain it is from Jesus' 
own words that in setting his face toward 
Jerusalem, he was facing death, not only 
for himself, but possibly for his disciples. 

Every event, every discourse in this 
period should be considered therefore with 
the situation vividly in mind. If a former 
teaching of Jesus reappears here, it may be 
that it is for the last time. If his teaching 
be new, its force is enhanced by the feeling 
that it was expressed under the pressure 
of necessity of "working while the day 
lasted, for the night in which no man could 
work" was rapidly coming. 

In view of this situation, the work should 
be presented as one great event, the journey 



'The textbook for this course is The Life of Christ, by Ernest D. Burton; 50 cents, plus 
4 cents postage. Address the American Institute or Sacred Literature, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, 111. 



